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"  wF  all  the  places  we  are  acquainted  with, 
perhaps  the  ifland  of  Madeira  enjoys  the 
moll:  equal  temperature;  but  the  voyage, 
and  other  circumftances  attending  it,  alford 
very  formidable  objections;"  fays  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill,  in  his  Remarks  on  Confumptions, 
vol.  ii.  page  156,  Lettfom's  edition;  alfo. 
Medical  Effays  and  Enquiries,  vol,  v.  page 
345. 

*'  In  all  places  regard  ihould  be  had  to 
the  fituation;  that  it  be  dry,  near  no  flag- 
nant  water,  not  environed  by  tliick  wood, 
where  the  water  is  good,  and  the  air  free, 
but  not  ftormy  and  tempeftuous."  Ibid, 

This  opinion  of  Dr.  Fothergill's,  has  been 
confirmed  by  every  fubfequent  obfervation 
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made  in  that  iflancl.  Its  fituatlon  is  more  to 
the  fouthward  than  any  part  of  the  european 
continent,  or  the  Mediterranean  fea.  The 
town  of  Funchali  is  built  in  a  valley,  open 
only  on  the  fouth  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
defended  on  the  N.N.W.  and  N.E.  by^im- 
menfe  mountains,  which  towards  the  north 
are  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  From  thefe  mountains 
the  rivers  take  their  rife,  and  flow  with  fuch 
impetuofity  to  the  fea,  as  to  prevent  any 
ftagnation  of  their  waters. 

The  coolnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  near  their 
fummits,  much  increafes  that  condenfation 
of  the  air  by  land  which  produces  fea  breezes, 
and.  thefe  always  increafe  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  Hence  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  varies  lefs  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world;  the  thermometer,  within 
doors  and  not  expofed  to  the  fun,  being  fre- 
quently fteady  for  twenty-four  hours  to- 
gether, and  feldom  rifmg  higher  than  70  or 
75  in  fummer,  or  finking  lower  than  60  or 
^5  in  winter, 

From 
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y  From  thefe  various  advantages  Madeira  is 
exempted  from  the  fevers  fo  prevalent  in 
tropical  climates ;  ague  is  a  difeafe  fcarcely 
known,  and  dyfenteries  are  lefs  troublefome 
than  even  in  England.  It  is,  befides,  de- 
fended from  thofe  northern  blafts  which  vilit 
every  part  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
iflands  *  during  the  winter;  and  which, 
though  not  frequent,  are,  when  they  hap- 
pen, fufFicient  to  deftroy  all  the  advantages 
that  a  refidence  of  feveral  months  had  pro- 
duced. 

Such  a  fituation  could  not  but  be  preferred, 
by  medical  people,  for  the  winter  refidence 
of  confumptive  or  fcrofulous  conftitutions^ 
but  this,  like  many  other  remedies,  has  been 
over  valued  or  abufed. 

Confumptive  patients  have  been  fent 
thither  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  die  during  their 
voyage,  or  on  the  very  night  of  their  arrival, 
or  while  waiting  in  England  for  convoy;  and 
many  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  difeafe  as  nothing 
can  relieve.    Thofe  who  arrive  at  a  period 


*  See  Cleghorn  on  the  Difeafes  of  Minorca. 
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of  the  complaint  fufficiently  early  to  reco- 
ver, are  often  anxious  with  regard  to  their 
reception  in  the  ifland,  and,  for  want  of 
other  accommodations,  are  obUged  to  quar- 
ter themfelves  on  merchants  to  whom  they 
have  letters  of  credit. 

Though  Dr.  Fothergill  wrote  fo  long  ago 
as  the  year  1775,  and  though  the  malady, 
to  relieve  which  it  was  written,  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  britifh  iflands;  though  it  interefts  our 
fyrapathy  more  than  any  other,  and  though 
the  vi6tims  to  it  are  frequently  among  the 
moft  elevated  and  opulent,  yet  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  voyage,  and  other  objections 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  remain  nearly 
as  great  as  ever.  As,  however,  all  thefe  dif- 
ficulties may  be  in  fome  degree  alleviated  by 
previous  information,  it  is  hoped  the  follow- 
ing hints  will  not  be  ill  received. 

The  firft  difficulty  is  the  voyage,  the  in- 
conveniences of  which  are  greatly  augmented 
by  the  war,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  captures,  convoys,  the  time  of  failing, 
&c.  &c.    On  this  account,  it  is  always  de- 
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firable  to  embark  in  a  neutral  velTel,  if  {i}ch 
can  be  found  with  accommodation  fit  for 
perfons  in  a  delicate  ftate  of  health.  In  or- 
der to  gaui  every  pofsible  information,  a 
mercantile  friend  Ihould  be  requefted  to  en- 
quire not  only  at  London,  hut  at  Liverpool, 
Briftol,  Hull,  and  all  the  principal  fea  ports. 
From  Liverpool,  armed  veflels  frequently 
fail  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  be  permitted  to 
depart  without  convoy ;  at  Portfmouth,  vef- 
fels  are  fometimes  detained  which  are  confix 
dered  in  London  as  upon  their  voyage,  be- 
caufe  their  papers  and  letter  bags  are  removed 
from  the  caffee-houfe  ufed  by  the  captain. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  pafTagc,  it  muft  de- 
-  pend  on  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances  that 
no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  fmce  the 
war  it  has  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  gui- 
"  neas ;  and,  in  many  inftances,  a  captain 
may  take  advantage  of  this  neutrality,  or 
the  fuppofed  anxiety  of  the  applicant,  to 
enhance  his  price.  All  this  mufi:  be  governed 
by  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  as  well  as  the 
feafon ;  but 'it  will  always  be  advifeable,  to 
leave  every  ncgociation  ojf  this  kind  in  the 
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hands  of  mercantile  perfons  accu domed  to 
fiich  tranfa6tions. 


If  the  patient  coming  out  be  a  female,  it 
will  be  aukward  without  a  maid  fervant: 
during  the  voyage  ihe  will  probably  be  at- 
tended alfo  by  a  friend  or  relation;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  be  mofl  defirable,  and  that 
the  female  fervant  ftiould  not  be  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  nor  one  who  will  be  above 
the  office  of  fuperintending  the  kitchen. 

Thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  fea  voy- 
ages may  not  be  aware,  that  it  is  abfoiutely 
neceflary  to  fecure  their  births  as  well  as  their 
paffage.  In  all  cafes,  not  otherwife  fpeci- 
fied,  thofe  who  apply  earlieft  have  the  choice 
of  cabins,  and  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  fe- 
curing  the  moft  agreeable.  For  this  purpofe 
a  friend  ihould  go  on  board,  and  fix  every 
thing  with  fuch  accuracy  that  no  room  can 
be  left  for  future  cavil. 

Sea  ficknefs  is  one  of  thofe  ailments  which 
depend  fo  entirely  on  conftitution  and  habit, 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  offered  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  it  altogether,  nor  any  certain  mean$  to 
alleviate  it.  Some  advife,  to  ftruggle  as 
much  as  pofsible  againlt  it  by  being  continue- 
ally  on  deck  in  an  ere6l  or  fitting  pofture, 
and  by  eating  in  fpite  ot*  every  repugnance. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  a  horizontal 
pofture,  till  frequent  and  fliort  experiments 
enable  them  to  remain  ere6l;  and  by  no 
means  to  attempt  eating,  till  the  repugnance 
in  fome  degree  fubfides,  or  only  to  begin 
with  fuch  quantities  as  will  be  leaft  likely  to 
afFedl  the  ftomach.  The  writer  has  tried 
both  thefe  methods,  and  would  not  fcrupie, 
to  recommend  the  latter  from  his  own  ex- 
perience; but  others,  with  whom  he  has 
converfed,  have  not  found  the  fame  advan- 
tages from  it. 

Perfons  of  known  property  will  never  find 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  letters  of  credit 
on  Madeira;  but  the  exchange  is  fomuch  to 
their  difadvantage,  that  it  will  be  always 
defirable  to  bring  guineas  or  dollars  with 
th  em.  The  fyftem  of  exchange  is  fo  com- 
plicated to  thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed  to 
fuch  tranfa(5tions,  and  fo  fimple  to  the  fo- 
reign merchants,  that  without  entering  into 
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intricacies  of  exchange,  premium^  on  bills, 
or  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  no- 
minal coins,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  entirely 
to  real  money.    Moft  of  the  current  coin 
Madeira  is  fpaniih,  and  confifts  of  tef- 
toons  (commonly  called  bits),  piftreens,  and 
dollars.    To  have  a  pei;fedly  fimple  idea  of 
the  value  of  thefe,  we  mud  lay  afide  all 
mention  of  pounds  and  milreas  (coins  which, 
being  purely  nominal,  may  be  reprefented 
in  any  manner  in  difierent  countries),  and 
confine  ourfelves  to  guineas,  as  a  real  coin 
and  current  in  fome  way  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world.  .  With  refpet5l  to  guineas,  then,  we 
may  confider  bits  as  fixpences,  piflreens  as 
Ihillings,  and  dollars  as  crowns.    Now,,  as 
every  bill  drawn  in  Madeira  will  probably  be 
paid  in  England,  it  will  be  yery  eafy  to  cal- 
culate whether  bits,,  piftreens,  or  dollars, 
can  be  purchafed  on  fuch  terms  in  England : 
as,  after  paying  the  infurance  of  them,  they 
ihall  coft  no  more  than  fixpences,  IhillingSy 
and  crowns.    Even  fuppofmg  they  fliould 
fomcwhat  exceed   that  value,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  bring  fuch  a  quantity  as  can 
be  conveniently  packed  up  with  baggfigc,  to 
fupply  immediate  wants,  and  allow  time  to 
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fiudy  tlie  nature  of  money  negoclations  m 
the  ifiand-  If  this  be  omitted,  and  currency 
iliould  be  fcarce  on  your  arrival  at  Madeira, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  for  your  bills  of  ex- 
change on  London,  you  will  receive  no  more 
than  about  eighteen  piftreens  for  every 
twenty  ihillings  you  draw  for,  befldes  put- 
ting the  merchant  to  whom  you  are  recom- 
mended to  fome  inconvenience. 

On  arriving  at  the  ifland,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifeabie  for  fome  perfon  (if  the  patient  be 
a  lady,  or  in  too  feeble  a  ftate)  to  land,  and, 
as  the  town  is  eot  large,  to  leave  all  his  let- 
ters of  introduction,  in  order  to  make  enqui- 
ries concerning  accommodation.  Thofe  of 
the  tavern  are  >ll  calculated  for  invalids,  and 
the  private  lodging  houfes,  though  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable, are  far  inferior  to  thofe  to  which 
the  Englilh  are  acciuftomed  at  home. 

As  an  encouragement  to  others,  a  phyfi- 
cian*,  well  known  amongft  the  London  fa- 
culty, has  attempted  to  eftablifh  a  houfe  for 

*  Dr,  Adams;  for  the  particulars  of  this  eftabliflunent  en- 
^quire  of  Mr,  Baxtar,  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

the 
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the  better  accommodation  of  invalids  coming 
to  the  ifland.  Other  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind  are  now  making;  but  the  progrefs  is 
How,  and  miift  depend  on  the  encourage- 
ment met  with.  At  all  events,  families 
who  intend  to  refide  any  time  in  the  ifland, 
will  do  well  if  they  can  bring  with  them 
common  furniture,  as  that  is  with  difficulty 
procured,  though  houfes  for  temporary  refi- 
dence  are  not  very  fcarce. 

If  the  invalid  is  comfortably  accommo' 
.dated  on  board,  it  will  be  much  better  that 
he  or  Ihe  fliould  remain  in  the  cabin,  with 
\he  fliip  at  anchor,  till  every  thing  is  prepared 
on  ihore. 

Almoft  the  only  expences  for  a  flranger  in 
Madeira  is  for  his  table  and  lodgings.  There 
are  no  places  of  public  amufement,  no  wheel 
carriages;  and  ftrangers  are,  on  all  occafions, 
excufed  thofe  ceremonious  vifits  which  re- 
quire expenlive  drelTes.  Such  ladies,  how- 
ever, as  attend  their  fick  friends,  will  have 
many  opportunities  of  obliging  the  natives, 
if  they  bring  with  them  the  laft  fafliions ; 
nor  need  they  ever  fear,  that  they  can  be 
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reckoned  too  fhewy.  The  principal  amufe- 
mcnt  of  the  place  is  riding  on  horfeback  on 
paved  roads;  for  which  reafon,  tlic  cattle 
are  all  rough  fliod,  thereby  rendering  them 
extremely  fafe;  and  if  the  pavement  is  lefs 
agreeable  than  the  englifli  gravel,  the  rider 
is  not  annoyed  either  by  dull:,  or  the  meet- 
ing with  carriages  or  unaccommodating 
riders.  Nor  does  any  uneafmefs  arife  to  the 
rider  from  the  pavement,  the  horfes  being 
taught  a  pace  which,  in  fpite  of  rough 
Ihoeing,  renders  this  exercife  after  a  little 
ufe  quite  as  eafy,  though  lefs  expeditious 
than  in  England.  Such  as  wifh  to  brino-  their 
favourite  horfes  with  them,  will  find  that 
they  readily  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
Madeira  roads,  during  fiich  fhort  rides  as 
invalids  ought  to  take. 

As  it  is  the  cuflom  of  this  country  for 
women  to  be  rarely  feen  in  the  ftreets  alone, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  family  to  have 
at  leaft  one  portuguefe  man  fervant.  His  un- 
derftanding  cnglifh,  or  not,  will  not  be  of 
any  confequence  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks;  by  that  time,  the  fervants  will  ealily 
comprehend  each  other. 

The 
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The  provifions  of  the  iflanci  are  pretty 
good  for  a  country  fo  far  to  the  fouthward. 
Jhe  butchers  meat  is  well,  tafted,  though  it 
lias  neither  the  colour  nor  fat  of  the  endifh 
markets.  Poultry  are  dear  and  lean,  fo  that 
it  .  is  ufual  to  buy  them  before  they  are  full 
grown,  that  they  may  fatten  as  they  increafe. 
The  bread  being  all  made  of  leaven,  iniiead 
of  yeaft,  is  extremely  light,  and  has  a  four 
tafte  to  thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  it; 
but  this,  in  a  few  days,  is  no  longer  percep- 
tible. As  every  houfe  is  furnifhed  with  an 
oven,  many  families  bake  their  own  bread. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful,  though 
dear.  Filh  is  very  fine,  and  in  great  variety. 
During  winter,  the  moft  defirable  refidence 
'is  the  airy  part  of  the  town  of  Funchall. 
Thofe  who  arrive  from  England  at  that  fea- 
fon  are  at  firfi:  fo  enchanted  with  the  foftnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  the  verdure  of  the  hills, 
that  they  conceive  nothing  can  be  fo  de- 
lightful as  a  houfe  in  the  country :  but  many 
inconveniences  attend  this  plan  ;  for  none  of 
the  houfes  being  furniflied  with  fire  places, 
excepting  the  kitchen,  nor  fitted  up  with 
that  nicety  which  the  uncertainty  of  the 
englilh  climate  requires,  an  occafional  cold 
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day,  fucb  as  frequently  occur  in  the  fummer 
months  in  England,  is  felt  by  an  invalid,  and 
the  more  fo  in  proportion  as  the  fituation  of 
his  houfe  is  more  elevated.    It  is  alfo  much 
more  delirable  for  a  perfon  with  weak  lungs 
to  have  company  at  home  than  abroad.  At 
his  own^houfe  he  retires  when  he  pleafes;  he 
plays  his  rubber,  or  attends  to  the  converfa- 
tion  of  fuch  as  drop  in,  without  the  necefsity 
of  fpeaking  himfelf,  whieh  is  often  of  no 
inconfiderable  confequence.     Nor  has  he, 
after  that  exertion  which  mufi:  always  attend 
Jarge  parties,  the  necefsity  of  leaving  the 
company  at  an  early  hour,  or  remaining  till 
fatigue  renders  him  incapable  and  very  unfit 
to  encounter  the  open  air  in  returning  home. 
For  though  the  evenings  are  milder  here  than 
in  many  regions  farther  fouth,  or  where  the 
days  are  much  longer,  yet  there  muft  ever 
be  a  difference  between  a  crowded  room  and 
the  open  air.    All  thefe  inconveniences  are 
much  increafed  by  the  nature  of  the  englifli 
fociety  in  Madeira;  the  parties  being  always 
large,  and  the  invitation  ufually  for  dinner, 
nor  do  they  break  up  before  fuppcr.    If  an 
invalid  is  feen  at  one  of  them,  the  confe- 
f^uence  is  an  invitation  to  others;  which,  in 
I  politenefs, 
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polltenefs,  he  feels  aukward  at  deciimng. 
If,  as  he  ought  to  do,  till  fome  time  after  his 
arrival,  he  declines  them  all,  he  becomes 
more  fecluded  than  is  either  agreeable  or  ad- 
vantageous to  his  health,  unlefs  his  houfe  is 
fo  fituated  as  to  induce  fingle  people,  or  fmall 
tea  parties,  to  make  thofe  fnug  vifits  which 
are  the  chief  pleafure  of  an  englifh  life. 
Another  error  into  which  invalids  are  very 
apt  to  fall,  is  a  laudable  anxiety  of  feeing 
every  thing  the  illahd  exhibits  different  from 
their  own  country. 

The  pageantry  of  religious  profefsions  of 
nuns,  ceremonies  in  the  churches  or  con- 
vents, are  all  attended  with  a  fatigue  highly 
injurious  to  fuch  as  have  made'fo  long  and 
expenfive  a  voyage  for  health.  The.procef- 
fions  too,  are  moftly  in  the  evening,  a  little 
before  fun  fet.  The  invalid  is,  therefore, 
invited  to  dinner  at  fome  houfe  where  the 
fpedacle  pafles;  here  he  meets  a  large  par- 
ty, waits  with  an  impatience  which  often 
produces  a  degree  of  irritation  in^  a  weak 
habit,  and,  at  the  very  worft  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  expofes  himfelf  to  the 
window  after  being  heated  perhaps  by  a 

crowded 
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cfowded  room,  and  a  ftill  more  crowded 
table  of  hot  provifions.  The  other  ceremo- 
nies are  attended  with  no  other  inconveni- 
ence than  the  length  of  time  the  attendance 
requires,  and  the  unwholefome  air  the  pa- 
tient muft  breathe,  from  the  great  collec- 
tion of  people  in  the  fame  room. 

Many  invalids,  after  feeling  the  relief  of 
the  winter  months  in  Madeira,  are  anxious 
to  return  to  England ;  and  fome  are  very 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  profijedt  of  an  in- 
tenfely  hot  fummer,  in  a  country  that  af- 
fords fo  favourable  a  feafon  during  winter. 
It  fhould,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  fpring  in  England  is  frequently  a  very 
trying  period  for  convalefcents.   It  is,  there- 
fore^ always  advifable  that  fuch,  as  have  not 
repaired  to  the  ifland  at  fo  early  a  period  of 
the  difeafe  as  to  leave  little  appreheniion  of 
a  relapfe  when  the  fymptoms  have  difap- 
peared,  fhould  at  leaft  continue  long  enough 
to  arrive  in  England  about  the  end  of  June, 
or  beginning  of  July.    Even  thofe  who  have 
had  the  difeafe  in  its  more  advanced  ftage, 
-may  probably  with  fafety  return  about  that 
time;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  they  fhould  be 
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able  to  bear  the  fucceeding  winter  in  Eng- 
land. It  will,  therefore,  remain  for  them- 
felves  to  determine,  whether  they  prefer 
three  voyages-^with  a  few  months  among 
their  fi-iends,  in  a  climate  at  all  times  imcer- 
tain^to  one  voyage,  with  a  longer  abfence 
from  home.  As  to  the  fummer  climate  in 
Madeira,  it  is  of  all  others  the  mod  delight- 
ful. From  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  the  flcy,  for  the 
moft  part  unclouded,  exhibits  a  moft  beau- 
tiful blue  tint;  all  the  country  is  covered 
with  vines,  excepting  here  and  there  a  few 
patches  of  yams  and  fweet  potatoes,  and,  in 
other  parts,  of  wheat,  whofe  yellow  appear- 
ance at  an  early  part  of  the  fummer  ferves 
to  heighten  the  vejdure  of  the  furrounding 
country.  Nor  are  fruit-trees  of  european  or 
tropical  climates  wanting.  The  former  con- 
fifting  of  apples,  pears,  flandard  apricots, 
and  peaches,  exhibit  at  this  feafon  a  profu- 
fion  of  fruit,  unparalleled  in  our  lefs  grate- 
ful foil.  The  latter  are  principally  ever- 
greens, confifting  of  oranges,  lemons,  gu  la- 
vas, pomerofes,  bananas,  &c.  But  the  form 
of  the  ifland  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  af- 
ford every  one  the  benefit  of  thofe  ineftima- 
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ble  blefsings-^light  and  air.  By  tke  fteepnefs 
of  the  mountain  no  houfe,  however  near, 
can  prevent  the  one  above  it  from  receiving 
the  fea  breezes,  which  from  the  mildnefs  of 
the  heat  may  be  faid  rather  to  fan  than 
blovVk  Along  this  whole  fpace,  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  cold  climate  of  England  will 
never  complain  of  heat  when  not  in  exer- 
cife,  which  his  own  prudence  will  teach  hira 
to  avoid  during  the  hot  part  of  a  funny  day* 
And  though  rain  is  almofl  unknown  tiear 
the  valley  durino;  the  fummer  feafon,  vet 
the  condenfation  of  vapours  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  frequently  produces 
cloudy  days,  during  which,  horfe  exercife 
may  be  indulged  in  with  the  greatell;  fafety 
and  pleafure. 

In  this  fituation  a  convalefcent  may  oftert 
continue  with  fafety  till  near  chriftmas,  vi- 
iiting  the  town  as  often  as  the  arrival  of  a 
vefTel  invites  him  to  enquire  after  news,  and 
returning  on  horfeback  if  his  lungs  have  not 
acquired  ftrength  to  encounter  the  fatigues 
of  tbe  hill.  From  that  time,  his  ftay  in  the 
country  muft  depend  on  his  healtli  and 
feelings;  and  if  both  thefe  are  equal  to  bear- 
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ing  the  coolnefs  of  his  fiimmer  refidence, 
he  may  remain,  without  returning  to  Func- 
hall,  till  the  advance  of  fpring  renders  it  fafe 
for  him  to  fatisfy  the  doubts  and  impatience 
of  his  family  and  friends  by  returning  to 
England, 
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A  SHORT  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE 

ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 


HE  who  has  never  made  a  fea  voyage  be- 
yond the  continent  of  Europe,  will  be  much 
ftruck  with  the  firft  fight  of  Madeira,  if  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  the  ifland  in  the  day- 
time. Notwithftanding  all  the  afccounts  he 
may  have  heard  of  its  immenfe  height,  no 
fooner  does  he  come  within  view  of  Porto 
Santo,  a  comparatively  trifling  ifland  both 
in  extent  and  height,  but  he  inftantly  con- 
jedlures  it  to  be  Madeira.  As  he  advances, 
he  makes  the  Defertas,  which,  from  the  view 
he  has  of  them  appearing  like  a  fingle  ifland, 
undeceive  him  from  his  firft  error  only  to 
lead  him  into  another.  At  length,  the  ifland 
of  Madeira  itfelf  appears  in  fight,  while  the 
others  ftill  continue  in  view,  and  foon  con- 
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vince  him  that  what  he  before  cqnfidered 
as  highlands,  are  comparatively  fpeaking 
plains. 

In  the  centre  of  the  higheft  mountains  of 
Madeira,  when  viewed  from  the  eaft,  is  an 
opening  fomewhat  refembling  a  crefceni, 
which  is  often  rifible  when  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  clouds ;  the  magnificent  ap- 
pearance of  which  can  fca'rcely  fail  to  re- 
mind the  fpe6lator  of  Virgil's  defcription  of 
heaven—* 

«*  PanditKT  xnterea  domus  oflinipotefitis  Olympi,"  &c. 

On  approaching  nearer  to  the  ifland,  it 
lofes  much  of  its  beauty,  the  eaftern  fide 
being  lefs  cultivated  than  any  other  part; 
but  on  doubling  the  cape,  called  by  the 
englifh  the  Brazen-head,  the  circular  bay 
of  Funchall,  the  town  itfelf,  the  valley,  and 
progrefsive  height  of  the  hills,  produce  an 
effe<5t  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  defcrip- 
tion oL  At  this  diflance,  the  town  and 
houfes  appear  fo  minute,  being  all  white,  as 
to  be  ealily  miftaken  for  broken  fragments 
'  s>  of 
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of  a  chalky  beach :  hui  on  a  nea-rex  approach 
they  fomewhat  refcnible  the  tomb-ftones  of 
an  engli/h  church-yard,  or  the  pieces  of  a 
wood  marked  for  the  game  of  domino.  The 
veflel  now,  in  order  to  avoid  being  becalmed, 
ftretches  to  the  fouthward,  then  fouth-weft, 
and  at  lafi:  approaches  the  town,  which,  as 
well  as  the  fcenery  above,  grows  conftantly 
more  and  more  beautiful  as  you  advance. 
The  anchorage  being  at  forae  diftance  from 
the  beach,  the  town  ftill  appears  to  great 
advantage,  the  bell  houfes  being  the  higheft, 
and  the  number  of  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  affording  a  rich  and  very  pleaf- 
ing  variety.  By  this  time,  too,  the  country' 
houfes  (all  of  which  are  in  view,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country)  form  a  very  pleafing 
relief  to  the  verdure  with  which  they  are 
furrounded. 

On  entering  the  town,  it  lofes  much,  per- 
haps an  englilhman  would  fay,  all  its  beauty. 
There  are  fcarcely  any  regular  flreets,  or  any 
that  can  be  called  wide.  The  large  houfes 
are  indlfcriminately  mixed  with  the  fmall, 
and  the  pavement  refembles  that  of  the 
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worft  of  out  country" 'towns  in  England. 
However,- though  fo  little  pains  are  taken 
-to  keep  it  clean,  it  cannot  be  called  dirty. 
Moft  of'  the  •  lireets  are  on  a  deciitity,  and 
•have  currents  of  clear  wdter' running  through 
ihem  with' a  rapidity  that  wafhes  every  thing 
betbre  thern.  •  The  only  open  place  is  a 
public  walk,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  ex- 
tending  from  the  cathedral  to  the  francifcan 
convent,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  parade, 
where  the  military  are  muftered  ;  and  in  this 
parade  are  the  public  fountains,  built  of 
Lifbon  marble. 

All  the  houfes  of  any  confequcnce  have 
their  principal  rooms  in  the  upper  ftory, 
which  overlooks  the  neighbouring  fmaller 
buildings,  and  thus  enjoys  the  fea -breeze : 
they  have,  befides,  high  turrets,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  furrounding  country  and 
of  the  fea.  From  thefe  elevations  the  in- 
habitants frequently  obferve  fails  before  they 
can  be  difcerned  from  the  fignal  places; 
and,  by  the  help  of  fpy-glalTes,  conjecture 
ihe  country  from  which  they  may  come, 
the  oar^o  they  may  bring,  and  the  houl'ps 
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to  which  they  may  be  coiifigned.  As  they 
approach,  faces  are  recognized  on  the  deck; 
and,  if  the  veflel  appears  from  the  eaftward, 
cxpe(5tation  is  on  tiptoe  for  the  news  both 
public  and  private. 

If  ftofm'  Lilbon,  as  .the  portiiguefe  are 
prone  to  conjecture,  their  anxiety  is  not  lefs 
for  letters^  than  that  of  the  englifli  when  an 
arrival  is  from  London.  In  the  lafi:  cafe, 
the  enquiries  after  news  are  univerfal;  the 
reports  equally  nurrierous  and  uncertain; 
and  nothing  is  known,  with  any  precifion, 
till  the  London  papers  get  into  circulation, 
or  till  each  individual  reforts  to  the  houfe 
whofe  letters  bear  the  lateft  date,  or  at  which 
he  is  the  moft  intimate.  But  the  enquiries 
do  not  end  with  the  firft  reports,  or  the  in- 
fpedion  of  the  public  prints;  captains  of 
Ihips,  if  tolerably  intelligent,  and  flill  more 
paffengers,  are  interrogated  to  explain  and 
correct  doubtful  paflages,  to  detail  fuch  news 
as,  though  afloat,  are  not  circulated  through 
the  public  journals,  and  even  to  give  their 
opinions  on  public  matters,  public  men,  and 
parliamentary  fpeeches;  but  the  firft  and 
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laft  enquiry  always  is,  whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  peace? — Such  as  underftand 
engliih,  and  their  number  is  great,  are  early 
in  their  application  for  a  fight  of  the  papers, 
and  frequently  tranflate  their  contents  ex- 
tempore to  others  with  a  facility,  corrc6l- 
nefs,  and  even  elegance,  that  furprife  an 
englifliman,  however  well  acquainted  with 
the  portuguefe  language — with  a  facility,  I 
may  add,  which  the  englifh  in  vain  attempt 
to  imitate  when  they  tranilate  the  portu- 
guefe into  their  native  tongue. 

But  to  return  to  my  defcription  of  the 
houfes.  The  ground-floor  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  wine  and  other  ftores;  and,  in  the 
public  flreets,  iht  front  is  ufually  divided 
into  fmall  fhops.  If  there  are  two  floors 
above,  the  firil  is  ufually  of  a  very  low 
pitch,  being  intended  for  fervants*  chambers 
and  other  offices.  The  upper  floor  is  the 
moft  lofty,  each  room  being  heightened  in 
the  centre  by  the  cove  of  the  roof.  The 
old  houfes  confift  of  plain  plafter  walls,  with- 
out any  enrichments,  the  ceiling  being  of 
wood,  becaufe  tiir  lately  no  ftucco  was  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  fufficiently  good  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  ceiling. 
The  modern,  and  indeed  many  of  the  old 
houfes,  both  among  the  englifli  and  portu- 
guefe,  are  now  enriched  with  panelled  walls, 
and  the  ceilings  adorned  with  foliage  and 
t>ther  devices.  Still,  however,  the  wails  re- 
■quire  further  relief ;  though  they  are  gene- 
rally  ornamented  with  engliih  prints,  well 
framed,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
ptofulion  in  aJmoft  every  dwelling. — It  was 
formerly  the  cuftom  for  the  natives  to  be  fa;- 
tisfied  with  lattices  inftead  of  glafs  windows; 
but  fuch  is  the  increafmg  wealth,  and  with 
it  tafte  for  luxury,  that  few,  excepting  the 
pooreft  houfes,   are   now   found  without 

The  chara6ler  of  tlie  portuguefe  is  uni- 
verfally  polite,  though  their  manners,  to 
fuch  as  are  unaccuflomed  to  them,  may 
fometimes  appear  officious  and  troublefome. 
No  one  meets  a  well-drelTed  ftranger  with- 
out taking  off  his  hat,  and  feels  offended  if 
his  falute  is  not  returned.  But  their  civiJites 
are  not  eoxifined  to  form^-,  and  there  are  few 
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but  affe  -^-eady  to  fhew'  a  Granger  his  way, 
and  give  him  every,  other  afsiftance  in  his 
power.  Among  the  poor,  a  feaman  who 
pleads  that  he  has  beien  left  by  his  fhip,  and 
that  in  confequence  he  is  without  money 
and  clothes,  never  fails  to  be  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  fliare  their  morfel  with  a  family 
who  often  feel  it  difficult  to  fupport  them- 
^ielves.  The  rich  are  not  lefs  ready  in  offibes 
tof  hofpitality,  which  would  be  more  gene- 
rally proffered,  but  that  fome  accidental 
mifconceptions  have  made  them  fearfubleft 
their  civilities  fliould  be  mifinterpreted,,  ofr 
rather  from  an  uncertainty  how  they  may 
be  received. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  natives  have  ac- 
quired fomewhat  not  only  of  the  englifli 
.  drefs,  but  of  the  englifli  manners.  The 
;  cocked  hat,  fword,  and  buckles,  have  gra- 
'.dually  given  way  to  the  Ihoe-ftring  and 
round  hat,  excepting  in  vifits  of  ceremony, 
.  or  among  officers  of  the  revenue,  who  are 
obliged,  even  to  the  cuflom-houfe  clerk,  to 
appear  on  duty  in  full  drefs.    Many  of  the 
labouring  median j^s^  flill  continue  attached 
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to  tlieir  long  cloaks ;  but  this  is  principally 
to  hide  the  implements  of  their  trade,  as 
they  confider  it  difgraceful  to  be  feen  carry- 
ing any  thing  in  their  hand.    Such,  there- 
fore, as^have  an  apprentice  or  labourer  to 
attend  them,  frequently  appear  in  the  eng- 
■    lifli  or  rather  french  dreffes.    It  is  the  more 
proper  to  remark  this,  becaufe,  from  the 
cuftom  of  drefsing  affafsins  on  our  englifli 
flage  in  long  cloaks,  there  are  few  ladies, 
on  their  firfi;  arrival,  but  fufpe6l  a  dagger 
under  every  capota.    Whatever  may  be  the 
cafe  in  other  parts,  affafsination  is  fcarcely 
known  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira:  this  pro- 
bably arifes  partly  from  the  little  power  pof- 
feffed  by  the  higher  ranks,  by  which  the 
inferior  clafs  are  lefs  expofed  to  their  oppref- 
/ion,  and  confequently  feel  the  lefs  revenge. 
Another  reafon  may  be  the  impofsibility  of 
efcape,  in  an  illand  not  more  than  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  its  greateft 
breadth.    Among  the  higher  orders  many 
gentlemen  fpeak  englifli  fluently,  and  have 
been  educated   in  Lilbon  or  in  England. 
Some  of  the  ladies  are  alfo  not  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  though  they  are  too 
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timid  to  venture  on  fpeaking  it:  moft  of 
them  fpeak  French,  and  fome  with  fluency 
and  eafe.  Their  modes  of  Hfe  are  daily- 
more  and  more  anglicized,  though  they  ftill 
retain  fome  mixture  of  the  manners  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  very  pleafing^ 
defcription  of  Lifbon.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain there  are,  in  no  part  of  the  world,  cha- 
ra6ters  more  interefting,  more  affedtionate, 
more  fmcere,  or  more  ennobled  with  exalted 
notions  of  true  friendfhip,  virtue,  and  can- 
dour to  the  failings  of  others,  than  fome  of 
the  female  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  But  it 
is  unneceflary  to  dwell  longer  on  fubje<5Vs 
of  this  kind.  Whoever  reforts  to  Madeira, 
Ihould  go  there  in  purfuit  of  health ;  for 
neither  the  climate,  the  country,  nor  the 
cliaradters  of  the  inhabitants,  however  ami- 
able, are  fufficient  to  divert  that  ennui  which 
the  long  refidents  of  a  bufy  metropolis  and 
a  colder  climate  muft  always  feel  from  the 
famenefs  of  every  fucceeding  obje6t.  But 
while  health,  the  firft  of  all  blefsings,  is  the 
end  in  view,  every  other  confideration  will 
fubfide,  or  while  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
appears  to  be  neceffary,  the  mind  will  be 
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fufficiently-  engaged  ;  but,  without  foinft 
purfuit,  paradife  itfelf  (and  fuch  Madeira 
may  in  many  refpe6ts  be  ftiled)  would  be- 
come vapid  and  tedious,  unlefs  the  whole 
man  be  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Nature  and  her  \yorks.  But  minds  thus 
tempered  will  wifh  for  a  more  frequent  an({ 
uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  congenial 
fpirits,  than  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world 
any  where  alFords. 


